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council of eighteen7 whose duty it is to examine all the causes which
make for war in a discontented nation. This is perhaps the most vital
feature of the Charter,
The actual machinery to implement these resolutions is modelled
on that of the League. There will be a Work! Assembly of fifty nations,
where all subjects of interest" can be debated. It passes on its
conclusions to the Security Council of eleven members. Of those, five
arc permanently representatives of the Big Kive, while six are come for
two-year terms from the smaller nations. This Security Council can let
slip the dogs of war upon any transgressor.
The Economic mid Social Council will contain eighteen representa-
tives. There will also be a World Courl; which will act as arbiter in inter-
national disputes. The Trusfees'liip Council will have charge of the
dependent peoples of the world, and will supervise the mandated
areas. The Secretarial(* will be a permanent force of officers whose duty
it will be to draw the attention of the various councils to problems
as they arise.
CO-OPERATION IN ATOMIC RKSKARCII
Scientific research offers one of the few fields where international
co-operation is well-nigh universal. It is possible that the fnst use of
atomic energy on a large scale, in July, 1945, may be hailed as the dawn
of the Atomic Ago, so that we shall do well to consider this notable
stage in the evolution of our civilization. To the water it seems more
important than the dawn of the Electronic Age (De Forest, 1906); or
of the Electric Age (Faraday, 1831). Possibly the invention of the
practical steam-engine ( Watt, 1763), and the first use of metals and
of fire in the prehistoric ages, arc of the same order of importance in
man's development as a tool-using animal. Let us glance briefly at the
leading events in the history of atomic research,
In 1895 Roentgen of Munich announced the discovery of X-rays,
which are obtained by the discharge of electricity in a vacuum tube.
In Paris in the same year Becquerel showed that uranium gave off
similar rays spontaneously. The Curies of Paris in 1898 isolated the
element radium, which was more remarkable in this field, for it gave
off enough energy to melt its own weight of ice every minute. The
writer was studying physics at Sydney University about this time, and